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FROM GENESEE YEARLY MEETING OF WO. 
MEN FRIENDS, HELD AT YARMOUTH, ON- 
TARIO, BY ADJOURNMENTS FROM THE 10TH 
OF 6TH MONTH TO THE 13TH OF THE 
SAME, INCLUSIVE, 1878. 


To Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women 

Friends : 

Dear Sisters:—We are once more per- 
mitted to assemble for the purpose of trans- 
acting the business of our Yearly Meeting, 
and being furnished with a renewed evidence 
of the regard of the Divine Master by the 
overshadowing of His presence, we feel an 
increase of love which extends to all His 
household, as children of the same Father, 
speaking and understanding one language. 
But we humbly feel our own insufficiency, 
knowing that we only multiply “words without 
wisdom ” unless we come under that qualify- 
ing Power which giveth “understanding to 
the heart, and the answer of the tongue.” 
And desires have been renewedly felt that we 
may henceforth be more willing to wait at 
wisdum’s gate, patiently listening to know for 
ourselves what the requirements of the Spirit 
of Truth are, that we may yield to it a ready 
obedience. Even when our natural wills and 
inclinations are most in opposition thereto, 
there is every encouragement to be faithful, 
for He who has written a Divine law in our 
hearts, and implanted desires within us for 
spiritual enjoyments is abundantly able to 
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satisfy and richly reward all those who are 
faithful. 

We have no new thing to write to you, 
dear sisters, save that which is the “same yes- 
terday, to-day and forever,” yet can never 
grow old or lose its freshness and its power to 
those who receive it with gladness of heart. 
Many and diversified are the allurements that 
call away from the fountain of Divine Life 
in every soul, and a watchful care is necessa- 
ry for us to exercise, lest we allow the heart, 
like the inn of old, to be so filled with strang- 
ers that there is no room for the Heavenly 
Guest. Let us remember that to the atten- 
tive mind there is made known the riches 
of His grace—that he is calling us to walk in 
the way that leads to life, and as our trust 
and confidence are placed in Him, He will 
bring us forth through all, to His praise and 
to our establishment on that foundation that 
can never be shaken. -=x 

A few Friends from a distance have been 
with us whose sympathy and silent travail of 
spirit have been strengthening to us. 

Although no ministering Friends from other 
Yearly Meetings are in attendance, our own 
have labored in the ability given, to uphold 
the testimonies of truth which we profess, and 
to awaken desires after the enjoyment of a 
Presence “which is life, and a loving kind- 
ness that is better than length of days.” 

In reviewing the state of Society, as shown 
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We have been favored to transact the bus- 
iness that has come before us in great harmo- 
ny and sisterly condescension, and have felt 
in our several sittings the wing of ancient 
Goodness to be over us, and our hearts have 
been {filled with praises to Israel’s God who 
remains as of old a safe hiding place in the 
day of trouble. May we all know a contin- 
uance of His regard and a daily walking 
in His paths. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meeting, by 

PHEBE JANE Noxon, Clerk. 


? the answers to our queries, we acknowl- 
ge many deficiencies, particularly in the at- 
tendance of our religious meetings, and we 
were reminded that if we would mingle with 
those who are endeavoring to gather to the 
Fountain of Life, away from every hindering 
thing, we might often experience our spirit- 
ual strength renewed. When we recall the 
struggles and sufferings of our worthy prede- 
cessors who founded, and often preserved their 
meetings in the face of cruel persecution, how 
can we hold ourselves excused, with all the 
facilities we enjoy, if we neglect so reasonable 
a duty? 

The cause of the Indian has received atten~ 
tion, and although there is much to discour- 
age our further endeavors in their behalf, yet 
our sympathies are enlisted, and we trust way 
will be made wherein we can still serve them. 

At a meeting of the Firat-day School As- 
sociation a lively interest was manifested, en- 





ETERNAL Lire Now.—O man or woman, 
whosoever thou art, young or old, what wilt 
thou do that thou mayst inherit eternal life? 
Not simply life somewhere when thy mortal 
days are ended, but the eternal life which 
may begin within the now by following the 
couraging those who had schools established | §P!T!t of the Eternal. Ze — Bay 
to invite all classes of children, teaching them | 2°thing—for only euch a nothing as thyeelf— 
to listen to the Divine Father’s cal], when He will not say that thou wilt die, for thou art 
shows them what is right and what is wrong, | 4¢@d already ; but if thou wilt live for eome- 
that the good seed sown in their youthful thing—if thou wilt live as a true child of the 
hearts might bring forth much fruit. Eternal—if thou wilt keep His command- 

We were earnestly solicited to use our influ- ments—if thou wilt strive to be perfect by 
ence against the use of intoxicating liquors, oe _ _ a. divine parentage 
and the depths of misery into which thishab-| Will make itself felt more and more, and 
it plunges its victims, was feelingly alluded thou shalt have eternal life indeed.— Thomas 
to. Sadler, 

All were encouraged to put their shoulders 
to the wheel which shall drive this great evil 
from our land. 

“Shall we behold unheeding 
Life’s holiest feelings crushed ? 
When woman’s heart is bleéding 
Shall woman’s voice be hushed ?” 


We have in attendance dear young sisters, 
who, in an especial manner, have n the 
objects of tender concern, and they were lov- 
ingly invited to part with all that is required, 
in order to possess that which will prove to 
be a “ pearl of great price,” adorning them 
as no art can do, and enabling them to come 
up to the help of those who will, ere long, 
rest from their labors ;.and a hope is felt that 
many of these will become standard bearers 
in the cause of Truth. 

Touching appeals have gone forth to 
mothers, that they clothe their little ones in 
comfortable garments, regarding this more 
than the demands of fashion; that while they 
are careful of the casket, they forget not the 
precious gem which it contains ; and that they 
be more engaged in the holy duty of sowing 
seeds of truth and virtue in their youthful 
minds, that in spring time there may be a 
bloom, promising an abundant harvest,—for 
it will be ‘‘ like bread cast upon the waters, 
found after many days.” 


188 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN D. STEWART. 


The following tribute to the worthy char- 
acter of this Friend, a notice of whose death 
appeared in a former number, has been sent 
us for publication. 

Thus, like “a sheaf fully ripe,” has been 
gathered one who, through a long life, has 
been a consistent member of the Society of 
Friends. 

Modest and retiring in manners, he was 
yet firm and unyielding in maintaining prin- 
ciples which he believed to be right, and was 
thus an example to the weak and wavering. 
He was not forward in advocating reforms, 
but ever had the “few words fitly spoken” 
when opportunity offered. 

He was in advance of many Friends in the 
cause of temperance, seeing clearly the need 
of their taking the step forward they have 
recently taken in their change of Discipline, 
which has gladdened many hearts. 

Through a long illness he refused the use 
of alcohol as a medicine, uniting thus his 
principle and practice, and making his ex- 
ample doubly valuable. May the “good 
seed thus sown bear much fruit, and our 

R. H 


Father in Heaven be glorified.” 
Eighth month 7th, 1879. 
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From the British Friend we extract some 
remarks of a correspondent on the attendance 


of Meetings for Worship. If not wholly ap- 
plicable to the state of our Society, on this 
side of the Atlantic, there are several stronz 


points worthy of consideration. May we be 
awakened to the importance of the need of 
more life and power in our gatherings for re- 


ligious worship !—Ebs, 


ATTENDANCE IN MEETINGS. 


The attendance of Meetings for Worship is 
more an effect, perhaps, of the state of the 


Society than a cause. When we deduct the 
amount of general attendance on First-day 
mornings, which the respect due to religion 
leads most professing Christians in a land 
professedly Christian to give them upon their 
several modes of worship, we shall have to 
believe that the attendance at our meetings is 


not what it should be—certainly not what it 
would be if God’s power were generally felt 


to be present to heal, to anoint and to minis- 
ter to the waiting souls. The evening meet- 
ing is a far surer index of the religious state 
of a church than that of the First day morn- 
ing meeting, and it is no small cause of con- 
cern to me that here we fail—that, at least in 
London, while the evening worship in all 
other places is the more crowded of the two, 
in our Meeting-houses it is the less frequented. 
I leave this as an unanswered query, com- 
mending it to Friends who seek the prosperity 
of Zion and the enlarging of her coasts to 
the glory of her living Head. 

The reasons for the deficiency of attendance 
of meetings are often to be sought both with 
the ministers and with the congregations. It 
does not rest wholly with either; but, while 
we give dus weight to the lack of earnestness, 
conviction and life, that leads to the absence 
of so many, except at the fashionable hour, 
it is well to ask whether, were the ministry 
more uniformly living, sharp and powerful, 
the meetings would not be sure to be resorted 
to as occasions when the soul would be cer- 
tainly profited and fed. The absence of many 
not only leads to some degree of deadness, 
but flows therefrom; deadness will drive 
seeking spirits away, yet the fact of our 
numbers being few need never make the wor- 
ship less spiritual and true. 

I stated that the attendance of meetings is 
more a sign of our state than a cause, There 
are great deep causes for the want of earnest- 
ness in assembling to worship as the true 
worshippers should, and for the imperfect ad- 
herence to that order in ministry which the 
blessed Spirit directs. It is for these that we 
must unsparingly search if we would dis- 





cover and remedy the real errors in our midst, 
not for surface difficulties and changes, ideas 
and manifestations which may be endlessly 
altered and yet the evil remain the same. 
The great cause of the declension referred 
to probably indirectly in the case of the min- 
ister, and directly in the case of the fellow- 
worshipper, is the love of the world. This is 
sufficient to account for almost all, other and 
minor errors often being deducible at last to 
this. How does it affect our Meetings for 


Worship? By rendering the spirit in a faw | 


so earthly that it has no relish for spiritual 
things, tires under silence, waits with “ itch- 
ing ears,” will bear only flattering and pop- 
ular ministry, knows nothing of a deep ex- 
perience and cannot join in the fellowship 
that there is in Christ. This is the plain 
truth, and we must know it if it is to be 
removed. Coming in such a state to worship 
the Lord, the spirit finds it hard to centre on 
a present God—to feel His power to arise 
within, and to know a willingness to do and 
suffer the perfect will of Him on whom each 
is to wait as His minister, and from whom 
the ministry of any is to flow. Living in the 
spirit of the world to a greater or less extent 
during the week, the heart finds it very hard 
to forget it now; it needs a change of nature 
and of aim, it muat needs be the same in the 
Meeting-house as in the office; it cannot put 
on a heavenly frame on one day and alae 
a worldly one on the rest. Thus a meeting 
will be deadened as far as the influence of 
these spirits is felt, and even faithful minis- 
ters may be nota little affected and hindered 
by them. Thus, too, so many come to meet- 
ing and yet derive no good; it is their own 
fault and due to their own state; unfit or un- 
willing to receive what may be known by all. 

The love of the world may be divided 
roughly so as to include the two spoils, the 
introduction of which into the camp, though 
they vere concealed, led to tae failure of the 
Israelites before a small enemy in the land of 
rest. It comprises the golden wedge and the 
Babylonish garment. If the love of money 
is the root of all evils, and is in any degree 
known in our Society, it must cause some of 
those signs of weakness which, with all the 
evidences of life it presents, we must recog- 
nize not only in candor but in duty. And, 
as tothe garment, whatever may be said of 
an extreme of ‘ peculiarity,” much more 
should in justice be spoken of the excess of 
fashion not unknown in our borders; which 
produces no “ hedge,” presents no sign, has 
no suitability, or real attractiveness, and is 
certainly to be justified only upon worldly 
grounds. 

I leave it to the well-concerned, who will I 
trust, be willing to believe that I notice and 
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only refer to these sorrowful traits—these 
often unpopular details—not in any murmur- 
ing spirit as thinking we are dead, but in the 
true spirit of a reformer bent upon our 80 
acting that we may truly live, to judge 
whether the two elements which wrought 
such weakness and woe to Israel of old may 
not be expected to paralyze and injure apy 
spiritual Israel now; and I apprehend it will 
not be denied that they are to be found on 
the right and on the left within our borders. 
While this is so, to look to abstract causes 
and matters of arrangement must be vain 
when honestly seeking to remedy the condi- 
tions that exist. Let him who would assign 
these to such causes first disprove the presence 
of worldliness amongst our members, 

Among other reasons for such lack of life 
or power as is observed, are also these: (1) 
want of confidence in our principles—i. e in 
spiritual religion, which includes spiritual 
worship, ministry, life, sacraments anc know- 
ledge of Christ. This is not now confined to 
younger Friends; sometimes they are among 
the most earnest for the truths we hold. It is 
spreading fast among all ages amongst us, 
leading to a Latitudinarian, compromising 
admission of any work or worker who has the 
least reverence for the Lord, and, of course, 
cutting short our distinctive testimony 
amongst those professors with whom we 
mingle. Instead of holding up to these the 
standard given us to display as different and 
as feeling bound to assert our spiritual views 
for the common good, we are now found 
working with these and in their methods in 
the prosecution of philanthropic and often 
political ends. Many are content to keep 
our priociples perpetually out of sight, being 
slow to own their profession, seeing no differ- 
ence between themselves and others, and act- 
ing as though ashamed of the history that 
has been revereneed, the ancestry that has 
been blest, the literature that has been unan- 
swered by the world. 

(2) The spirit of Form, as getting above 
the life and crushing it; the tithing of mint 
and anise, not indeed by Mosaic law, but by 
usage of our own, and making the weightier 
matters secondary to “order” and rule, 
What eould be more disastrous to a church, 
especially to one like ours? It is very prone 
to occur in a state of decline, when there are 
salutary precedents and excellent judgments 
to look back on in a past, which, even in 
Meetings for Discipline, were followed by the 
immediate promptings of the Life. They 
moved by the leadings of the Spirit, and so 
walked in liberty, yet in safety euch as no 
timid following of rule (while it may fetter 
the life) can ever give. It is a great truth 
that even a spiritual inetitution mey come to 


rest in forms. They are in the nature of 
things, be the profession what it may; and 
as surely as they are yielded to, the Spirit 
thereof will be so far in bondage, and its true 
prosperity will be marred. In the case of 
worship, no system, for instance, is 80 liable 
to grow formal, probably, as ours, which is a 
protest against all form, and more, when for- 
mal, is more dead and hypocritical than this. 
While silent worship is pregnant with sweet- 
ness and life, its counterfeit is death and bar- 
renness itself; a vanity, a mockery without 
one redeeming trait. How important, then, 
that our devotions be real! If they are not, 
we can scarcely wonder at any desiring the 
introduction of outward acts and signs. In 
the case also of Baptism and Communion, if 
avy fall short of knowing the realities, they 
are in asad case as protesting agaiost ithe 
use of the types (which are said to be blest 
tosome). To disuse these, and yet not know 
the things they speak of, would be a pitiful 
form and experience indeed! How impor- 
taut that such a charge should never be ap- 
plicable to any of us? 

Let us never seek, after beginning in the 
Spirit, to be made perfect in aught arising 
from the flesh. Having been set free by 
Christ, let us watch lest we be again entangled 
in sume yoke of bondage—not, inceed, the 
same ip form as that out of which we came, 
but the same in spirit. 





OLD EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Queer titles have been given to some old 
editions of the Bible. The “Bug” Bible 
was printed in London in 1551, and received 
its nickname from the fact that Psalm 91, 5, 
was translated, “ Thou shalt not need to be 
afraid for any Bugges by night,” instead of, 
asin our version, “afraid for the terror by 
night.” 

The “ Breeches” Bible was printed in Gen- 
eva in 1560, and is also called from Gen. iii, 
7 being translated “ They sewed fig-leaves to- 
gether,and made themeel ves breeches,” instead 
of aprons, as in our version, 

The “Treacle” Bible was printed in 1568, 
and in it Jeremiah viii, 22 reads, “ Is there 
no treacle in Gilead,” etc., instead of balm. 
In 1609, this word was changed to “ roein,” 
and so came the name of the “ Rosin” Bible, 
and in 1611 this last word was changed for 
‘* balm,” as now. 

The “ He” Bible, printed in 1611, took 
its name from an error in Ruth iii, 15, “he 
measured six measures of barley and laid it 
on her, and he went into the city,” when the 
word should have been “ she went into the 
city,” ete. 

The “ Wicked ” Bible was printed in 1631, 
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and was so named from its omitting the word 
“not” from the seventh commandment, mak- 
ing it read, “Thou shalt commit adultery ;’’ 
and this extraordinary omission occurred 
again in a German edition of 1732, so that 
there is a wicked Bible in each language. 

The “ Vinegar ” Bible was printed in 1717, 
and is so called from the head-line of Luke 
xx., which in it, is made to read, “ The para- 
ble of the vinegar,” instead of “ The parable 
of the vineyard.” The printer of this edi- 
tion was one John Basket, of Oxford, and 
from its many errors in spelling and punctu- 
ation was sometimes called “ A basket full of 
errors.” 

The “Eel-pot” Bible was the edition 
translated by Elliott for the Indians. De- 
scribing, by the sign of crossing his fingers, 
what he thought would represent the “lattice 
work” through which the mother of Sisera 
cried (Judges v. 28), he asked the Indians 
for the proper word for it,and they gave him 
one, which he inserted in his translation, sup- 

osing, of course, it was right. But when he 

ecame more fully acquainted with their 
language, he found he had made the passage 
read, “The mother of Sisera look out ata 
window, and cried through the eel pots,” in- 
stead of “ lattice.”—Methodist Recorder. 





inaccuracy should not be overlooked in a 
child. We are constantly seeing such shock- 
ing examples of untruthfulness and exaggera- 
tion, both in private gossip and in the news- 
papers, that one cannot help wondering 
whether, if the good doctor’s plan had been 
put into practice all round, society might not 
be blessed with more useful members. One 
cannot too soon teach a child to use its con- 
science in these matters. If the mother will 
only train her boy early in this matter of 
accuracy, the larger influences to truth and 
honesty will follow naturally enough. 

Then, as the third matter, I would place 
unselfishness. This is a quality especially to 
be taughtto boys. A feeling seems to grow up 
about a lad that he is the powerful one in 
life, has got to do the hard work, and so must 
be excused a good deal, and more indulged, 
and let off a good deal from small service. I 
think there is nothing a child learns sooner 
than selfishness, and often mothers help their 
children to be selfish. Thus, very unselfish 
mothers often have the most selfish boys. 
And here I wish to say very earnestly, if you 
want your boy to grow up without over- 
much thinking of himeelf, do not let him talk 
much about himself, and do not talk about 
him to others when he is present. Parents 
are far too careless about thie. Do not let 
your children see your callers so much as is 
the custom, nor bring them forward purposely 
to be seen and spoken to. Before a child 
can understand your words he can tell that 
you are drawing attention to himself; then it 
is not long before every word you speak about 
him is understood. So he finds out that he 
is a person of some importance, and very soon 
he gets to feel that it is only right and pro- 
per that he should be talked about and con- 
sidered. Thus, your first seeds of selfishness 
are sown in him. Again, remember that some 
children are naturally more generous than 
others; they do not show any propensity for 
hoarding or possessing things, to have them 
“for their very, very own,” and they willing- 
ly part with them. A mother is apt to call 
this “generosity,” and plumes herself upon 
the idea that her child is unselfish. But there 
is all the difference in the world between this 
sort of generosity and real unselfishness, 
Your generous boy gives one apple when he 
has got two, or a toy he does not want when 
he knows he has got another new and hand- 
some one in sight. This is not unnatural or 
to be censured; but don’t allow yourself or 
him to imagine that he has done an unselfish 
thing, and don’t praise him for it; let it pass 
with as little notice as possible. Such gener- 
osity is often only a form of self-gratification. 


















































From the Christian Register. 
THE MOTHER AND THE LITTLE BOYs.* 
BY MRS. BROOKE HERFORD. 
Concluded from page 391. 


Next to self-control I would place truthful 
ness and honesty. At the outset I think it 
should be said that truthfulness is learaed 
much later than people generally suppose. I 
used to think it was one of the first things to 
be taught; nay, that untrutkfulness was a 
wickedness which no child properly taught 
by parents not believing in original sin would 
be guilty of. So when my first child, soon 
after he had learned to talk, told me an un- 
truth, [ cried very bitterly. Truthfulness is 
one of the first leasons to be taught, only we 
must not expect too much. A great deal of 
what is apt to be taken for untruthfulness in 
a child is mere play of imagination, a sort of 
idealizing and painting which comes very 
early to some children. It is the duty and 
responsibility of accuracy which must be 
taught; and a great deal may be dune in this 
way whilst the lad isa mere child. “Sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “if your boy tells you that 
he looked out of that window when he looked 
out of the other, whip him!” We may dif: 
fer with the doctor, perhaps, as to the way of 
punishing the boy, but there is no doubt that 


*A paper prepared by request for the Chicago 


Woman's Club. 1 Fourthly, I would place patriotiem. A 
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mother can do much to train her boy to bea|I have spoken of are, I cannot regard a 


ood citizen. How can a boy have an inborn 

ove of his country if his father and mother 
show no interest and no enthusiasm about its 
history, and its Jaws, and its good government? 
I think that if the mother has it in her heart to 
make her boy some day faithfully do his part 
for his city or his country, she will begin in 
good time, teaching him all she can about it, 
making him love and respect the names of 
its best public men who have served it well 
in times past; taking an interest herself, and 
teaching him to take interest in the events of 
the day. What better way of carrying out 
the lessons of unselfishness in the home to un- 
selfishness applied to patriotism. . . . . 
Children begin very early, indeed, to take 
party sides. As soon as they do that they 
can be trained to look at the matter from a 
higher standard. Of course, they will at first 
be likely to feel that the side their parents 
take is the right one, but do all you can to 
help them to look from the point of principle 
and not of party. Here the father’s help will 
come in, in teaching and interesting them, 
and simplifying to them what is interesting 
him in eity politics or the affairs of the world, 
and explaining this new scheme and that 
new enterprise or expedition. I have seen a 
father bring out a surprising store of geo- 
graphical and historical knowledge when sit- 
ting on a Sunday afternoon with a good illus- 
trated weekly paper, and two or three little 
lads hanging on the arm of his chair and on 
his knee. in it was the launching of some 
great ship, now some wonderful new piece of 
machinery that was illustrated. Now it was 
some hunting scene in India, or an incident 
in @ war going on in Europe, or the history 
of the changes in governments and exchanges 
of territory. This father was not a profes- 
sional man, had not the slightest pretensions 
to being a great reader, but he brought out and 
simplified to his boys the newspaper reading 
of the day’s events all over the world, and 
such knowledge of its past history as came 
within his own memory. He did not attempt 
to go far back into the past, but forty or fifty 
years even of his knowledge was very ancient 
and very useful history for his little boys. 
All this was an education in itself—an edu- 
cation in unselfish interest in the life of peo- 
ples and countries, and altogether in the life 
and work of others. I have not seen this 
family of little boys since they became young 
men, but I feel pretty certain that when I do 
come across them I shall find them working 
for their city and never shirking public 
duty—some of them, perhaps, in time mem- 
bers of parliament or magistrates; and this 
not for the sake of office or pay. 

Important, however, as all these qualities 


mother as having fulfilled her part unless she 
bas done something to bring out that which 
is the crowning element in character. I 
meau Religion. 

Here again we have to go back, as in eelf- 
control, to that idea that she herself must 
guide at first, and so gradually develop in 
the child the power of se/f-guidance. At first 
the child cannot conceive of any power or 
care greater than its parente, He does not 
see the necessily of asking for the care of a 
Heavenly Father. 

It is not dependence that is first taught, but 
wonder and reverence. ‘This is the most 
natural order of development. The child- 
mind seems peculiarly fitted to receive and 
enjoy impressions of wonder and reverence. 
Without set lessons or taxing the memory, 
gradually the mind is led on from the won- 
der and beauty in Nature, in the stars and 
flowers and insects, in sunshine and storms, 
on to something greater than these, to some- 
thing greater and more powerful than father 
or mother, some being on whom they in turn 
depend. There is something in the very na- 
ture of children that readily receives the be- 
lief in a very real relation between a Supreme 
Being and themselves long before they can 
have any set instruction from the Bible. The 
religious nature, which I believe to be as 
natural as any other element of mind, may 
and should be developed at first without Bible 
or Testament. Afterwards all the help from 
devout, religious, God-loving men and women 
in all ages, and even of all nations, will be 
recognized and valued. But the whole, to be 
firm and permanent, must be based upon an 
inward, gradually-developed religious con- 
sciousness which will be independent of creeds 
or doctrines or evidences, and which, if once 
it is naturally brought out, cannot be utterly 
swept away by the tempest of skepticism and 
unbelief by which it will at times be assailed. 
So much a mother owes to her child, so much 
I believe its nature demands and is adapted 
to receive. I should not like to close, how- 
ever, without a word about teaching little 
children to pray. I think it is a good thing 
for the mother to write a simple little prayer 
for her children to learn by heart; not, how- 
ever, as something to be kept rigidly to. The 
child should be encouraged himself to add 
something to it in his own way on special oc- 
casions of thankfulness or trouble. And, 
especially with boys, I would do everything 
I could to help and encourage them to over- 
come their dislike to kneeling down before 
getting into bed when amongst strange boys 
or when away from home. I do not believe 
that boys are naturally less religious than 
girls, but I do think they are more afraid of 
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being laughed at; and, more than all, they 
fear being thought soft or emotional, and 
they think it looks so if they say their prayers 
regularly, as little boys and girls do at home. 
Teach them that this fear is a weakness in 
itself, and shows a lack of the highest cour- 
age that a man can wish for—moral courage. 
In this, however, as in all the other matters 
I have spoken of, I do not attempt to lay 
down any detailed rules, but only to show the 
spirit and direction of these early efforts 
which rest so entirely upon the mother, and 
which really give the bias to the whole 
after-education. 

I cannot better close what I have to say 
than in the following wise words of John 
Locke: “The business of education, in re- 
spect of knowledge, is not to perfect a learner 
in all or any one of the sciences, but to give 
his mind that disposition and those habits 


that may enable him to attain any part of 


knowledge he shall stand in need of in the 
future course of his life.” 


7 ake ae 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


The ride from the town of Catskill to the 
Mountain House would have been most 
enjoyable had not the day been extremely 
warm. 

The House has very many guests, perhaps 
over two hundred, besides numbers of daily 
visitors who come from the surrounding 
places to enj»y the view. 

I am sitting in my room, with this grand 
panorama spread out before me. For miles 
above and below the winding river, the soft, 
green woodland and the cultivated fields 
extend. At night the friendly lights from 
the various houses and the brilliant forges at 
Hudson, just above, are a very pretty feature. 
The moon has until within a few nights out- 
shone all lesser lights, but now it rises later, 
and we see both. Oae of the most pictur- 
esque scenes is that of the stages and car- 
riages winding their way down the road just 
below us, which road runs between the woods 
on both sides. 

We are said to be nearly three thousand 
feet above the sea level, and to-day we have 
all the advantage of so great a height, for 
the air is delightful. We have seen Haines’ 
Falls, and whilst it does not seem very pic- 
turesque to think of water being dammed up 
and turned on for the spectator, it is never- 
theless grand and beautiful. The chasm is 
so deep that the water falls in a foaming 
spray, and in its fall has a most silvery, beau- 
tiful appearance. Its volume, too, is very 
great at the time it is let out. We descended 
one hundred and fifty steps to see it in its full 










beauty, and were well repaid. I am surprised 
to see so much level country among these 
mountains, and to find so many homes, These 
are mostly devoted to the one business of 
entertaining summer guests, whom one sees 
everywhere, climbing about with long poles 
as aids, or driving to see the finest views; 
and indeed it is well that there are such places 
for the refreshment of those whose minds and 
bodies are taxed for so many months of the 
year, as well as for those who can enjoy 
it equally, without perhaps needing it so 
much. 


One is at a loss which to prefer, mountains 


or the sea; both have so many charms, 





I think thou wilt feel interested tu hear 
that we had a comfortable Quarterly Meeting 
at the Valley (Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing). The select meeting was held, it was 
thought, to edification. It was small, but a 
feeling pervaded it which was acknowledged 
to be encouraging, and we were cited to dili- 
gence in the discharge of individual duty. 
At the general quarter was assembled a good 
representation from most of the Monthly 
Meetings. 

The ministerial gift was exercised by sev- 
eral, I hope to profit; but there were silent 
ministers there and burden bearers, the 
weight of whose spirits and examples is 
louder preaching thau words. 

How I sometimes wish that a meeting 
could be baptized into the one feeling when 
not a word was spoken! Do we not need 
more introversion and silence? The people 
must again learn that not in the multiplicity 
of words, nor in listening to these, does wor- 
ship consist. They that worship aright 
** must worship io spirit and in truth.” 

In the meeting for discipline not much of 
interest transpired. 
The subject of a Friends’ Boarding School, 


was before.us, and the result was the appoint- 
ment of a committee of women Friends, as 
advised in the extracts of Women’s Yearly 
Meeting. 

There is a discrepancy apparent in the 
extracts in regard to the action of the men’s 
and women’s Yearly Meeting, which I fear 
will frustrate any vital progress in this con- 
cern during the present year; yet, whatever 
women Friends may find to do in regard to 
it, I hope they will do it judiciously and 
wisely. 

The nomination of new clerks was reported 
by a committee, which was sanctioned by the 
expression of unity, and they were appointed. 

An earnest and impressive exhortation was 
given to the young to yield obedience to the 
simple intimations of divine love, that those 


to be under the care of the Yearly Meeting, ° 
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who have been shown a new path to walk in, 
and may be passing from the former state of 
ease and indifference, yet do not see clearly 
what lies before them, that they keep little, 
humble and patient—willing to wait until 
more light shall be given them, and then 
follow it in ite leadings; that mothers with 
little children around them shall feel the 
importance of imbuing their tender minds 
with the love of what is good, gathering them 
at the twilight hour, helping them to learn 
the value of silence—thus erecting a family 
altar, to which the young spirits will repair 
when in sadness and trial, or in tenderness of 
feeling, they seek the consoling influence of a 
mother’s hallowed love and a mother’s truest 
sympathy. 

After the adjournment the greeting of 
friend with friend was a pleasant feature of 
the enjoyments connected with the gathering 
of many from distant localities. The kind- 
nesses of Friends in the neighborhood, their 
assiduity to see that all were rightly secured 
to seats at their well-supplied tables—the 
—— giving of their time and exertions 
or the comfort and convenience of their 
various guests—indeed the whole-hearted 
hospitalities of those dear friends were truly 
appreciated, and will be cherished in our 
memories. 

Eighth month, 1879. 
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Mrvxor Pornts or OrpER.—In our meet- 
ings for business little points of order are 
often considered of small moment, yet when 
their proper observance is disregarded, results 
may follow which will interfere with the unity 

- and harmony of the body. It is very easy to 
slide into a loose way of dispatching business, 
and before we are aware a precedent is set 
up which may eventually lead away from the 
good order heretofore observed. 

Usage has made it necessary that persons 
appointed to any service shall be present and 
signify their acceptance of the appointment 
by answering to the call of the name. Also 
in the case of certificates of removal; when 
such are received, it was formerly the cus- 
tom to inquire if the person for whom they 
were issued was present, and if they were not, 
to d: fer the reading until they were in attend- 
ance. The importance of observing some 

such rules as the above will be apparent to 


every one who will consider the matter. In the 
first case referred to, the individual appointed 
has the opportunity either to accept or de- 
cline the appointment, and thus assumes the 
responsibility it involves. And in the recep- 
tion of certificates the presence of the person, 
when the certificate is read, brings him or her 
to the notice of the meeting, and may lead to 
a better acquaintance in religious fellowship. 
While we have ro regulations in our Book of 
Discipline touching these things, it is best to 
hold by those usages of the past that have 
been found wise and salutary, letting go none 
that are adapted to the present state of our 
Society, or that in any degree tend to pro- 
mote its good order and harmony. 





TO THE QUARTERLY AND MONTHLY MEET- 
INGS COMPOSING BALTIMORE YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


About the year 1870, a fire-proof safe, or 
vault, was built at Lombard Street Meetin 
House, Baltimore, under the direction, an 
at the expense of the Yearly Meeting, for the 
purpose of peers its records, and those 
of the Subordinate Meetings. A request was 
then made of the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings to send their old records, not in 
present use, there for safe keeping. This re- 
quest was responded to in a few instances, but 
the number of books and papers sent in was 
very small compared with those supposed to 
exist. And in view of theimportance of the 
subject a committee was appointed in 1878 
(by the Representative Committee) “to pre- 
pare a catalogue, and label and arrange the 
books and other documents that are, or may 
be deposited in the vault.” This committee 


is now at work preparing the catalogue, and, | 


in order that they may be enabled to make 
it as full and complete as possible, they earn- 
estly request that all books and papers per- 
taining to the records of the Yearly Meeting, 
or to the Quarterly or Monthly Meetings, not 
now in aciual use, be forwarded as soon as 
practicable to some member of the commit- 
tee. 
The most careful arrangements have been 
made for the safe-keeping of the books, etc., 
yet, at the same time, free access can be had 
at all times by the members of the different 
meetings who may want to examine the re- 
cords. 

A part of the Yearly Meeting records, pre- 
vious to 1754, are missing, also a portion of 
the records of different Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, in the lower counties of 
Maryland, which have long since become ex- 
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tinct. Particular attention is desired to be 
iven to these, that as much as possible may 
e recovered, as they no doubt contain his- 
torical matter of great interest, pertaining to 
the Society of Friends. 

It has long been a matter of regret that 
there has not been more interest and care 
taken in regard to our records, and the com- 
mittee makes this appeal with the confident 
hope that there are those within the limits of 
our several meetings who will now take a 
personal interest in the matter, and aid them 
to the full extent of their ability in the inter- 
esting and important work with which they 
have been entrasted. A definite response to 
this appeal is desired from each meeting to 
which it may come. Thos. H. Matthews, 
Cockeysville, Baltimore county; Edwin 
Blackburn, 68 Bolton street; Henry Janney, 
401 Druid Hill avenue; Gerard H. Reese, 
209 W. Pratt street, Baltimore, Md.. Com- 
mittee on Records, etc., of the Rep. Com. of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Baltimore, Seventh mo. 25th, 1879. 





MARRIED. 
SIDES—GARDNER.—On Fifth-day, Seventh mo. 
3lst, 1879, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Philadelphia, Howard B. 
Sides, of Downingtown, Pa., son of Jacob H. and 
Hannah B. Sides, of West Philadelphiv, and Clara 
M., daughter of Joseph R. and Hannah C. Gardner. 





DIED. 

ADAMS.—On the 8th inst, of typhoid fever, John 
W., son of Dr. George W. Adams, aged 22 years; a 
member of Bristol Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

CADWALLADER.—On Seventh mo., 21st, 1879, 
at the residence of his son Clarkson, near Morrow, 
Uhio, Jonah Cadwallader, who was born Eighth mo. 
14th, 1784, consequently near 90 years old; an es- 
teemed member of Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

COCKS.—On Seventh mo. 24th, 1879, at his resi- 
dence in Mendon, N. Y., William Cocks, aged 75 
years ; anelderof Rochester Monthly Meeting. 

MOORE.—On Eighth mo. 10th, 1879, at the resi- 
dence of his father, Landsdowne, Upper Darby, Pa., 
Harry E. Moore, aged 23 years. 

PRICE.—On Eighth mo. Ist, 1879, at Guopowder, 
Baltimore county, Md., Charles W., son of Wm. H. 
and Emma Price, aged 21 months. 





THE MOTHER OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


A few words in memory of Dr. Martin 
Luther’s mother, of her whom Melancthon 
pronounced to be a model of virtue, an exam- 
ple to all womankind. 

Margaretha Lindermann was the daughter 
of an old and highly respected house in Lise- 
nach, and was brought up by her parents in 
the fear of God and in the knowledge of 
every household duty; otherwise they had no 
great dower to bestow upon her. Somewhere 
about the year 1479 she was married to Hans 


Luther, # miner, a most worthy man, who, 
plain as his circumstances then were, 
descended from a family of rank. 

In the little village of Mohra the young 
couple began their new life. Very poor they 
were, but since the good God had blessed 
them with strong bodies and stout hearts they 
never lost courage. Hans with unfailing 
energy pursued his calling; Margaretha 
looked well to the ways of her household, 
and many times she even had to gather fag- 
gots to make her fire, carrying them home 
herself from the woods upon her back. They 
had a large family of children. Dr. Martin 
himeelf, in his lettera, refers to nine brothers- 
in-law, husbands of his sisters, and we know 
besides these of two boys who died of the 
plague, of a Jacob and our Martin. The 
jatter was born at Eisleben, Nov. 16th, 1483, 
at 11 o’cloek at night. Margaretha had gone 
up there from Mansfield, where she and her 
husband at that time lived, far from expect- 
ing the arrival of the little stranger, when 
he made his unbidden appearance in the 
house where she had taken shelter. Well 
might the young mother’s position be com- 
pared with that of her whose baby lay ina 
manger, wrapped in swaddling bands. 

The house where the infant Luther was 
born was several times assailed by fire and 
rescued in what the people believed to be a 
miraculous fashion, Once, the year 1653 
this was, 200 houses and barns all around it 
were devoured by the flames, while it remained 
unscathed, and when, in the year 1680, it did 
fall a victim to the cruel elements, it was 
speedily rebuilt through the effort of a pious 
magistrate. This new memorial building 
became a free orphan school, and at the pre- 
sent day there stands back of it a stately 
teacher’s seminary. 

A good, conscientious mother was Marga- 
retha, and severely strict as she was with her 
children, it was no more than she was with 
herself. When Martin as a tiny boy was 
carried for the first time to school in his 
father’s arms, he was commended by both 
parents to the rigor, not to the consideration 
of the master, who was nothing loth to exer- 
cise his full authority. In one afternoon, it 
is recorded, little Martin was beaten by him 
fifteen times. The poor child was timid, and 
the excessive sternness with which he was 
treated, as he himself confessed later, finally 
drove him to the cloister. But the great son 
well knew that his parents meant to do right 
by him, and he humored their intentions even 
when they long hesitated to permit him to 
enter the monastery, and when later they 
only granted a reluctant consent to his mar- 
riage with his dear Kathe. Perhaps he real- 
ized that the stern discipline he had been 
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subjected to from infancy up had been requi-| grief. Facts must speak for themselves, and 
site to enable him to gain control of that| we know that one year after Hans had left 
ardent, passionate temperament of his. her, June 30, 1531, she went to join him.— 

Through the purifying influences of hard | Christian Weekly. 
experience, Margaretha herself had attained 
her full development. She had grown in 
strength and wisdom day by day as she 
struggled bravely on in her efforts to bring 
up her family aright amid all the perplexities 
that surrounded her, and she proved herself 
indeed noble through her son’s fiery career. 
These were the days of Dr. Faust, when the 
Evil One was supposed to be wandering 
abroad in every conceivable guise, and to be 
especially prone to beguile the hearts of silly 
maidens; and it was rumored by Luther’s 
enemies that the great Reformer was the 
Foul Fiend’s own son. This soon reached the 
poor woman’s ears, but although in those 
days when such things were believed possible, 
it was harder to bear than we can well imag- 
ine, she did patiently bear all the calumny 
that assailed her for the sake of her dear son 
and his great work. Her good husband stood 
nobly by her, and she found consolation, too, 
in the trust and esteem of her son and Me- 
lancthon and other workers in their field. In 
such high esteem did Melancthon hold both 
of Luther’s parents that when he took unto 
himself a wife, Noy. 25th, 1520, he insisted 
upon having them present at the wedding 
feast, seated amongst the most honored guests, 
the simple matron and her beloved Hans. 

Margaretha Luther lived to see her dear 
children well provided for in life and herself 
and her Hans lifted above want. Martin was 
her favorite of all her beloved children, and 
she became very fond of his Kathe and their 
merry troop of children. And Martin gave 
public evidence of his love for his parents in 
using their names in the formula of his ser- 
vice book, “ Hans, wilt thou have Gretchen 
to be thy wedded wife?” 

Some years after the family removed to 
Mansfield. Hans was appointed chief mag- 
istrate of that town on account of his univer- 
sally admitted integrity. Torough the fruits 
of his labor he in time accumulated quite a 
nice property, and Gretchen no longer needed 
to carry bundles of wood upon her back. She 
now rested in comparative ease in her pretty 
house, surrounded by her children and her 
grandchildren, while joy was the daily guest 
in the home of the old people. Then came 
to the faithful heart of the loving wife its 
severest blow; on May 29, 1530, her trusty 
life companion passed on before her to the 
world beyond the grave, and from that day 
her earthly existence began to decline. 

We find it upon record how deeply Luther 
grieved over his father’s death, but no chron- 
icler expatiates upon Dame Margaretha’s 



























From the Local Option Advoeate, published in Baltimore. 
WHERE RESTS THE RESPONSIBILITY? 


The annoyance, expense, suffering and 
death which attend the drinking habits of a 
portion of the people of our fair city and 
country are facts which are constantly being 
forced upon our attention, and we naturally 
inquire, Who is responsible for all this? 


We hold that the true philosopher is the 
highest type of humanity. One who is capa- 
ble ef grasping things in general and in par- 
ticular, and handling them with an enlight- 
ened understanding. “Knowledge and wis- 
dom, far from being one, have ofttimes no 
connection.” But the true philosopher pos- 
sesses both. How often we see men possess- 
ing knowledge, yet using it very unwisely. 
In handling this liquor question, which is 
now 80 prominently before the people, it is 
always our aim to use our knowledge wisely, 
and not improperly trample on the rights and 
feelings of any of our fellow-men. But we 
do not feel called upon to remain quiet and 
inactive when a great outrage is being per- 
petrated in our midst, simply for fear we 
may hurt the feelings of some one who, 
viewed from an enlightened standpoint, ought 
to be called to account both for his own good 
and for the good of the community in which 
he lives. The burglar, the gambler and the 
assassin object to being interfered with, and 
to having their liberty taken away; but the 
general welfare demands it, and society sanc- 
tions it. There is another class of men in our 
midst from whose oceupation evils result ten 
times greater than have ever accrued from 
the criminal classes above enumerated. And 
yet society is divided on the subject as to 
what should be done with those who engage 
in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, from which flows such untold evils 
to the human family. 

Trials, disappointments and death seem to 
be incidents inseparably connected with our 
being. But these should be accepted with 
true Christian philosophy and resignation, as 
in the ordering of Divine Wisdom. But here 
is an unmixed evil embracing, we might 
almost say, ‘‘all the ills that flesh is heir to,” 
which man voluntarily inflicts upon himself, 
and which he has wholly under his own con- 
trol. The fearful responsibility for this sui- 
cidal course on the part of society must rest 
somewhere, and it is not reasonable to place 
it upon those who do not upon all proper oc- 
casions, by precept and example, exert their 
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influence for the suppression of the great 
crime. 

In an able editorial in No. 44 of the Advo. 
eate on ‘The liquor traffic and the church,” 
is this paragraph: “The moral and religious 
portion of the community permit the liquor 
traffic, if they do not sustain it.” This is a 
sad reality, and without wishing to detract in 
the slightest degree from the good done by 
the church, even in the direction of the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic, yet where men 
make a high profession of religion and mor- 
ality it is perfectly natural that they should 
be held to an accountability accordingly. 
While many of the ablest advocates of the 
suppression of the liquor traffic are to be 
found in the various churches, it is a fact 
which we presume no one will deny that the 
churches generally have not been aggressive 
on this subject. Now in the future let us 
have thorough and aggressive work on the 
part of the churches. They have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose in reality. Let 
the moral and religious portion of the com- 
munity make their influence felt in this mat- 
ter to the fullest extent, and such a glorious 
triumph for the right will be achieved as will 
redound to the good of humanity of all time 

B. 





every case the aim, if followed too intently, 
will result in pain and weariness. 

Moderation, a wise moderation in all 
things, is the only rule of success. Don’t, 
you poor overtired woman who may read 
this, don’t attempt so much. Be satisfied to 
leave something for tomorrow. Let the day 
bring you a resting-time as well as a working- 
time. Suppose the curtains don’t get up, or 
the hall carpet isn’t put down until next 
week? Will it matter so very much after 
all? Once more we say, at the risk of being 
tedious, be moderate. Work is a necessity in 
one way or another to all of us. Overwork 
is of our own making, and, like all self-im- 
posed burdens, is beyond our strength. 

Very often it happens that we have too 
much to do because we failed to do the work 
of the hour in its season. An unwise post- 
ponement brings us into difficulties. What 
should have been accomplished conflicts with 
what is now necessary of accomplishment, 
and the result is confusion. Besides, the con- 
sciousness of being behindhand fatigues one. 
The only way to avoid overwork is to be 
punctual, careful and moderate.— Christian 
Intelligencer. 

























to come. “THe discipline by which we grow firm 


and strong to resist and to do, by which we 
gain the mastery of ourselves, which brings 
superiority, is by a patient use of the inci- 
dents of daily life. To rule one’s own spirit 
on the petty theatre of a private sphere 
creates a power which goes with us to wider 
fields of action. The prineiples and graces 
which stand the storms of public life must 
have been trained in the school of our daily 
world.” —Extracts from C. Geikie’s Life and 
Words of Christ. 





Tue Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin says: “ Dur- 
ing one of the heavy rains of last week a 
West Side hen with chickens was caught out 
in the flood, and the rising water around her 
led her owner, who discovered her, to go to 
her rescue lest she be drowned. Of her six 
chicks not one was to be seen, so he picked 
up the old hen, believing the little ones to 
have perished, and carried her to a warm, 
dry box, when, to his surprise, she drop 
from beneath each wing three chickens that 
had been gathered there and held while the 
waters were pouring down from above and 
below, and the old hen’s stupidity, as it 
appeared to her owner, proved to be merely 
an exhibition of the love and fidelity she 
instinctively gave her brood, which she was 
sheltering from the storm and protecting 
from death at the risk of her own exist- 
ence. 





SHETLAND WOMEN. 


Not far outside the town of Lerwick on the 
Shetland Islands, there is a great, black, 
muddy tract of land called a peat-bog. All 
about is utter desolation, There are no huts 
even to be seen. The town is concealed by a 
r.unded bill; and when, through some open- 
ing between the bare upheavals, one catches. 
a sight of the North Sea, it too seems de- 
serted by mankind. 

The peat, or mixture of roots and peculiar 
black soil, is dug here in large quantities, and 
all about the place are great piles of it, dried 
and ready to be burned in the fire-places of 
the Lerwick people, Peat takes the place of 
wood, and in every poor man’s hut in Shet- 
land will it be found burning brightly, and- 
giving out a thin blue smoke. 

To prepare peat for market a great deal of 
labor is performed. Firat come the diggers, 





WORK AND OVERWORK. 


How many women fail to make this dis- 
tinction, or, making it, fail to profit by it. 
How many pale faces, aching backs, sleepless 
nights, dyspeptic days grow out of this ten- 
dency among wives and mothers to overdo in 
some direction. It may be sewing, it may be 
cooking, it may be a laudable ambition to 
have the house in perfect order, or it may be 
the care and training of children which so 
absorbs strength and energy ; but in eech and 
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men, women and children. Entering upon 
the deep, miry bog, they cut the soil up into 
cakes about a foot long and a few inches 
thick, and these they place in high piles to 
dry. After a few weeks they come again, 
and carry the cured fuel away to the town. 

It is while carrying these loads that the 
Shetlanders present a peculiar spectacle. 
The men are often very old, infirm and poor- 
ly clothed, and the women are dressed in 
short-skirted, homespun gowns, below which 
may be seen very red and very broad feet. 
On their heads they usually have white caps, 
nicely ironed, with a fluted rufile around the 
edge. Passing across the breast and over 
either shoulder are two strong straps, and 
these support an immense basket hanging 
against the back. 

Thus equipped, the brave, stout women, 
their baskets piled with peat, tramp off to 
Lerwick, two miles away, to sell their loads 
for a few pennies each. They make many 
trips a day, always smiling, chatting and ap- 
er contented. Often a long line may 

seen carefully stepping along over the 
rough roads, stopping now and then to rest. 

The homes of these poor peat women are, 
many of them, simply hovels. When they 
wish to build a home, they go out into some 
fields, usually far away from other huts, and 
there they dig a trench about a square piece 
of ground. Upon this they build walls to a 
height of about eight feet, and fill the crevices 
with mud and bog. For a roof they gather 
refuse sea-wood, and, with this for a support, 
lay on layer after layer of straw mud and 
stones, 

But what homes they seem to us! There 
is no fireplace, only a hole in the ground, 
with a hole in the roof for the smoke to 
escape through. No windows, the door serv- 
ing for both light and entrance. No beds, 
only heaps of straw. Sometimes in one small 
room, often the only one the house contains, 
will be seen man, wife, children, dog and 
hens, equal occupants, sharing the same rude 
comforts. Outside the house, if the owner be 
moderately well off, may be seen a herd of 
sheep or ponies, and a patch of garden sur- 
rounded by a wall. 

But there is something a peat woman of 
Shetland is continually doing that we have 
not yet noticed. All have, no doubt, heard 
of Shetland hosiery; of the fine, warm shawls 
and hoods, and delicate veils that come from 
these far northern islands. Now, all the 
while the poor, bare-legged woman is carry- 
ing her heavy burden of peat, her hands are 
never idle; she is knitting, knitting away as 
fast as her nimble fingers will allow. In her 
pocket is the ball of yarn, and as her needles 
fly back and forth she weaves fabrics of such 


fineness that the royal ladies of England wear 
them: and no traveler visits the island with- 
out loading his trunk with shawls, mittens, 
stockings and other feminine fancies. 

Not to know how to knit in Shetland is 
like not knowing how to read at home. A 
little girl is taught the art before she can 
read; and, as the result, at every cottage will 
be found the spinning-wheel and the needles, 
while the feminine hands are never idle. It 
is one great means of support; and on Re- 
gent street, in London, will be seen windows 
full of soft, white goods marked “Shetland 
Hosiery.” 

Who first instructed these far-northern peo- 
ple in this delicate art is not surely known. 
On Fair Isle, one of the Shetland group, the 
art is first said to have been discovered, very 
many years ago. On that lonely isle even 
now every woman, girl and child knits while 
working at any of her various duties. 

The yarn with which the Shetland goods 
are made is spun from the wool of the sheep 
we see roaming about the fields. In almost 
every cottage may be seen the veritable old- 
fashioned wheel; and the busy girl at the 
treadle sends the great wheel flying, and 
spins out the long skeins, which serve to make 
baby a pretty hood, or grandma a warm 
shawl.— Wide Awake. 





Tae UNIvERsE our Stupy.—Daniel Web- 
ster once said: “God seems to have proposed 
His material Universe as a standing, perpetual 
study to His intelligent creatures, where, ever 
learning, they can yet never learn all; and 
that material universe shall last till man shall 
have discovered all that is unknown, but 
which by the progressive improvement of his 
faculties he is capable of knowing, it will 
remain through a duration beyond human 
measurement and beyond human compre- 
hension.” 





ERICSSON’S EARLY LIFE. 


In the April Scribner, Col. W. C. Church 
contributes an interesting paper on Jobn Er- 
icsson, the engineer, inventor of steam en- 
gines, the monitor, etc. We quote the follow- 
ing passage : 

“ Before he was eleven years old, during 
the winter of 1813, John had produced a saw 
mill of ingenious construction, and had plan- 
ned a pumping engine designed to clear 
mines of water. The frame of the saw-mill 
was of wood; the saw-blade was made from 
a watch-spring,and the crank which actuated 
it was cast from a broken tin spoon. A file, 
borrowed from a neighboring blacksmith, to 
cut the saw-teeth, a gimlet and the ubiquitous 
jack-knife were the only tools available for 
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this work. A much more ambitious under- 
dertaking was the pumpingengine, Theyear 
before, when only nine years of age, young 
Ericsson had made the acquaintance of draw- 
ing instruments in one of the draught offices 
of the grand ship canal of Sweden, and 
learned how these instruments were used to 
lay out the work of construction in advance. 
Meanwhile, his father had removed to the 
depths of a pine forest, where he selected the 
timber for the lock-gates of the canal. In this 
wilderness, a quill and a pencil were the boy’s 
utmost resources in the way of drawing tools. 
Like Crusoe on his island, he had to begin 
at the beginning. 
birch wood, with needles inserted in the ends 
of the legs. A pair of steel tweezers, ob- 
tained from his mother’s dressing-case, were 
converted into a drawing pen, and the same 
good mother was persuaded, after much en- 
treaty, to allow her sable cloak to be robbed 
of hair enough to provide material for two 
small brushes with which to apply the col- 
oring at that time deemed essential in all 
mechanical drawings. The pumping engine 
was to be operated by a wind-mill, and here 
the youthful inventor was at fault. He had 
heard much about a wind-mill, but had never 
seen one. Following, as well as he could, 
the description of those who had had the 
happiness to view this wonderful machine, he 
succeeded in constructing on paper the mech- 
anism connecting the crank of the wind-mill 
shaft with pump levers, but how to turn the 
mill to the changing wind he could not 
divine. Forvunately, John’s father made a 
visit to the wind-mill, and, in describing what 
he had seen, spoke of a ‘ball and socket 
joint.” The hint was sufficient; the boy 
rushed to his drawing table and had soon 
added a ball and socket joint where the con- 
necting rod for the driving crank joined the 
pump lever. With the execution of this 
drawing began John Ericsson’s mechanical 
career. The plan couceived and executed 
under such discouraging circumstances by a 
mere child attracted the attention of Admiral 
Count Platen, the President of the Gotha 
Ship Canal, on which Ericsson’s father was 
employed, and one of Sweden’s great men. 
‘Continue as you have begun and you will 
one day produce something extraordinary,’ 
rophesied the Count to his young protége. 
ichly has the prophesy been fulfilled. 
“Ericsson was appointed a cadet in the 
Swedish corps of mechanical engineers when 
he was twelve years old, was soon after pro- 
moted to nivelleur (leveler), and at the age 
of thirteen was put in charge of a section 
of the ship canal over which his friend, the 
Count, presided. Six hundred of the royal 


troops, at work upon this section, looked for 





He made compasses of 





directions in their daily work to this child, 
among whose necessary attendants was one 
who followed after him with the stool upon 
which he stood to raise himself to the height 
of his leveling instruments. The amuse- 
ments of this boy-engineer are indicated by 
his possession, at the age of fifteen, of a port- 
folio of drawings, made in his leisure mo- 
ments, giving maps of the most important 
parts of the grand canal, three hundred miles 
in length, and showing all the machinery and 
implements used in its construction. Many 
important works upon this canal, which opens 
an inland channel across Sweden from the 
Baltic to the North Sea, were constructed 
from drawings made by Ericsson at an age 
when he might rather have been expected to 
be found playing foot-ball.”— The Methodist. 





THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up ; 

The pure in heart her baptized ones— 
Love, her communion cup. 


The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page ; 
And feet on mercy’s errand swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 





TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


The French have adopted a system of tech- 
nical training for girls, being begun in Paris 
by subscription, but succeeding so well that 
they are now more than self-sustaining. Tak- 
ing one of the best of them a3 an example, we 
perceive that pupils are admitted from the 
age of twelve, and the primary education 
they have had is continued in the forenoon, 
as in the common schools. In the afternoon 
each girl devotes her time to the trade she 
means to adopt. The trades taught are mer- 
chandise, designing figures for the manufac- 
ture of goods, millinery, wood engraving, 
china painting, artificial flower making and 
painting on stuffz, The course is three or 
four years. The board of directors of the 
school makes contracts with employers and - 
manufacturers for the apprenticeship of pupils 
who complete their term. The general edu- 
cation in these schools helps the special, and 
both are so timed as to exclude what would 
be useless to the learner. 

Should not our schools be carried on with 
better ideas of intellectual economy? It is 
to be regretted that our common school sys— 
tem is not more helpful to the children who 
by and by will be thrown out upon the world 
to get a living as best they can. We should 
have something like the French system.— 
Selected. 
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From the Philadelphia Friend. 
A SAILOR’S CONVINCEMENT. 


the hearts of the children to the fathers, that 
they may grow up a seed to serve ~ and 


The writer feels somewhat constrained to|to be waymarks to others. 


leave an account of an interview he had, in 
the year 1843, with Michael Robson, an elder 
of good repute, at his residence, Hartland, 
Niagara co., N. Y., and as it left a savor 
which remains fresh at this time, it may be of 
service to others to adhere to the ancient 
paren and integrity of our earlier Friends. 

being a stranger, an immigrant, seeking a 
place of settlement in this country, had been 
recommended to call on this Friend; and, 
after an evening of social converse, which 
seemed to cement our hearts in the union and 
fellowship of Christ, I had retired. He came 
very early to my room, saying he could not 
sleep, believing it required of him to inform 
me how he was convinced and became a 
Friend. He then said: He was a wicked 
sailor boy, and had persuaded himeelf that 
religion had been established to keep people 
in subjection to the powers that be, and was 
very strongly inclined to infidelity. The 
veseel had put in the port of Scarboro’, Eng- 
land, and as he was sauntering about the 
streets some plain-dressed Friends appeared 
going to meeting. Their plainness and de- 
meanor struck him so forcibly that it occurred 
to him, What if religion should be true; I 
would like to know more about this people. 
He followed them; then ventured to look in 
the meeting ; some ene beckoned him to a 
seat. The appearance, solemnity and silence 
deeply affected him. When the meeting 
ended he felt a desire to be good, and con- 
cluded he would try to know more; but the 
enemy suggested, It may be only form. He 
would like to know whether they were really 
what they appeared to be. In order to try 
them, he soon found some of their shops (or 
stores), bought some trifles, laid down more 
money than the real cost, to see if they would 
take it; but no, the money was returned. 
Now he was more convinced he would like to 
be good, and be a Friend; but how could he 
amongst the sailors. What to do he did not 
know. The vessel was ready for sea, but the 
wind was contrary. He again attended meet- 
ing, and so it happened the wind still contrary, 
which continued for three weeks, at the end 
of which time he concluded to go to sea no 
more, but remained on shore, learned garden- 
ing and became acquainted with nursery 
business. After a suitable time he was ad- 
mitted to membership, afterwards married 
one in Society, finally emigrated to this 
country and settled as above, and was a 
steadfast pillar in the Society, and deceased 
in the year 1853, at the advanced age of 93. 

The wheat is solid and weighty, but the 
chaff bloweth away. May the Lord incline 


e C. 
Millville, Orleans co., N. Y., Seventh mo. 18th, ’79. 





LINES ON RECEIVING A CHILD'S PICTURE, 
RETURNED AFTER HAVING BEEN ACCI- 
DENTALLY CARRIED HALF-WAY AROUND 
THE WORLD. i 


’Twas chance which bore thee o’er the main 
Far into Eastern lands; 

Twas love, upbearing thee again, <4 
Returned thee to my hands. 


Thy sweet, fair face has traveled far 
O'er many a sunny sea, 

But naught its loveliness did mar, 
Naught dim its purity. 


O, precious truth and innocence, 
Thy childhood’s happy charm! 

May these through life, still thy defence, 
Shield thee from every harm. 


If chance sbould cause thy steps to stray 
Far from the narrow road, 

May love of virtue, thy sure stay, 
Draw thee again to God. 


And when Death’s hand shall launch thy soul 
Upon the open sea, 
May love Divine upbear thee still 
Through all eternity. 
ArtTHUR Cotman Dawson. 
oo 
From The Woman's Journal. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY E. A. KINGSBURY. 


Tall hollyhocks, and pinks, and rue, 

And roses various, and violets grew, 

With other fragrant herbs and flowers 

In well-kept beds and rustic bowers. 

At early dawn and dewy eve, 

In snowy cap, with upturned sleeve, 

In petticoat of homespun wool, 

And short-gown trim, and clean, and cool, 
Our grandmother would deftly dig 
Around these plants, both small and big. 
Their names and needs she seemed to know ; 
And this was fifty years ago. 


Her checkered apron, full and long, } 
Was made of linen, good and strong. 

Her neckerchief in many a fold 

Lay o’er her bosom. All this told 

The frugal housewife, nice and neat, 

From erown of head to sole of feet. 

And as she weeded, day by day, 

And dug and pruned, a simple lay x 
Which to our memory is more dear | 
Than aught we since have chanced to hear. ’ 
Of olden times, she warbled low. 

And this was fifty years ago. 





The house was large; and one back room 
Contained a spinning-wheel and loom, 
And cards for making rolls, and reel 
That measured skeins, and little wheel 
Where she would sit with linen thread 
Between her fingers, while the tread 

Of her light feet kept time meanwhile 
With sweet tunes, tending to beguile 
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The busy hours. And at her feet 

We loved tosit. ’Twas a great treat 
To watch the fine thread come and go; 
And this was fifty years ago. , 


The log behind the blazing fire, 

The crane and hooks suspended higher, 
The two brick ovens, one inside 

The chimney jamb, ’twas deep and wide 
To hold the turkeys, puddings, pies 

For festal days; of smaller size, 

The other stood outside the jamb, 

And baked each week bread, beans and lamb. 
The clean and nicely sanded floor, 

The corner buffet with glass door 
Displaying china; a rare show. 

But this was fifty years ago. 


Fifty long years! Within that time 

We’ve wandered far from clime to clime, 

Seen many a grand and stately thing; 

But nothing such delight would bring 

As one more look at that elm tree, 

’Neath which our play-house used to be. 

The old clock, straight and dark, and tall, 

With burnished face and silver eall, 

Telling the hours that merrily 

On swift-winged minutes flitted by, 

Was prized most highly, you must know; 

And this was fifty years ago. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





EXPRESS TRAIN ENGINEERS. 


Unquestionably the bravest men in Amer- 
ica are those who stand upon the foot-boards 
of the locomotives which draw the fast ex- 
press traine, 
it, but on the leading railways where con- 
nections must be made, if possible, only en- 
gineers known to be brave and daring are 
given engines on express trains, and as soon 
as the engineer shows the least timidity about 
running fast he is taken from his engine and 
given one on a freight train to run. Two 
such cases have occurred recently on Indian- 
apolis roads. Railroad officers state that the 
first sign that an engineer is becoming timid 
is that he will be five or ten minutes late, 
possibly a half hour, for some days or nights 
in succession. He is then called to an ac- 
count, and, unless his reasons are convincing, 
another engineer is given his engine to run 
for a few times, and should he bring the train 
promptly on time the first-named engineer 
gets a freight train engine to rua until he 
braces up. It is stated, however, that after 
an engineer allows his timidity to get a fair 
hold, he seldom so far evercomes it as to have 
the bravery to step on an express train engine 
and run it at the speed necessary to make the 


time. Quite recently, an engineer on one of 


the roads running west from here, got an im- 
pression that some accident was to happen to 
him; and one night, when running a fast ex- 
press, he constantly lost time. At the first 
station, when the train stopped, the conductor 
berated him for running so slow. The en- 
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ineer actually shed tears, and owned that 
ear had overcome him, and that he dare not 
run fast, and, at his own request, an engineer 
of a freight train which stood at this meeting- 
point was given the train to run through that 
night, the conductor telegraphing the train- 
master, asking that the request be granted. 
The timid engineer has since run a freight 
train on the road.—Indianapolis Journal. 

[If the foregoing statement be correct, and 
there seems no reason to doubt it, should it not 
cause us to reflect whether in needlessly pat- 
ronizing “express trains” we are observing 
true moderation; and while protesting against 
the oppression of horses by too great speed, 
we are not aiding in the oppression of a far 
nobler creature.— Eps. ] 





HOW TO KEEP BOYS ON THE FARM. 


Farming, when well conducted, is a good 
and pleasant business. If our sons and 
daughters do not like it, there is almost 
always some good reason for their dislike. If 
you want to make your son like his business 
place him in responsible places, trust him, 
consult him about the work he has to do. Let 
him do part of the thinking. Give him 


But few persons are aware of 


nearly the sole care and responsibility of 
something on the farm—the fowls, the pigs, 


some of the stcck, some of the crops, or a 


garden or a part of it. Suppose he does not 
do everything just as you would ; advise him. 
It is much better that he should fail while 
he is yet young and has time to learn under 
your training, than not to try or fail till he 
gets into business for himself. By treating 
children in this way they will take more in- 
terest in their work and be much more likely 
to succeed when they start for themselves. 
Do not make slaves of your children. Let 
farming be conducted on thorough business 
principles, as manufacturing and commerce 
are, and ever have been, and it will become 
more attractive, both to boys and men. 





WE need not ask, “ Will the true, pure, 
loving, holy man be saved ?” for he is saved ; 
he has heaven; it isin him now. He hasa 
part of his inheritance now, and he is soon to 
possess the whole.—F. W. Robertson. 





A GIRL’S INDUSTRY. 


Rose Terry Cooke, in the current issue of 
Sunday Afternoon, preaches this little lay 
sermon on household industry, that ought to 
make an impression upon every girl in 
the land. She says: “1 shall never forget 
my own childish tears and sulks over my 
sewing. My mother was a perfect fairy at 
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her needle, and her rule was relentless. Every 
long stitch was picked out and done over 
again, and neither tears nor entreaties availed 
to rid me of my task till it was properly done. 
Every corner of a hem turned by the thread ; 
stitching measured by two threads to a stiich ; 
felling of absolutely regular width, and patch- 
ing done invisibly; while fine darning wasa 
sort of embroidery. I hated it then, but I 
have lived to bless that mother’s patient per- 
sistence, and I am proucer to-day of the six 
patches in my small girl’s dress, which can- 
not be seen without searching, than of any 
other handiwork, except, perhaps, my bread.” 








ITEMS. 


Mary Howirr has received from the English Gov- 
ernment a pension of five hundred dollars, in con- 
sideration of her literary services. 


A Vienna correspondent telegraphs that another 
fire occurred at Nijui-Novgorod on the 5th instant, 
during the fair, causing great damage. 


Francis A. Watker, Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus, thinks the next count will sbow an increase of 
10,000,000 people in the United Siates during the 
decade ending next year. 


A very remarkable fish has recently been cap- 
tured at Mackinaw. [t was about ten feet in length 
and its weight is estimated at about 400 pounds. 
It is perfectly transparent, and the action of the 
heart and other functional organs can be plainly 
seen. 


Tue first English Bible published in this country 
was printed in Philadelphia by Robert Aiken, in 
1782. The first German Bible was printed in Ger- 
mantown by Christopher Saur, in 1743. Mr. Sower, 
of the firm of Barnes, Sower & Potts, book pub- 
lishers, is a lineal descendant of C. Saur. 


Awmon@ the arrivals of immigrants in New York 
last week were 102 natives of Sheffield, comprising 
twenty-two families and tweuty single men, all of 
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them cutlers, and brought over in a body te work 
in a Connecticut workshop. They represent an 
entire manufactory in Sheffield, and, with their 
skill in the making of fine cutlery, they are expected 
to form the nucleus of another American rival to 
Sheffield. 


Trae Pennsylvania Railroad Company presented 
at the meeting of the Board of Directors, on the 6th 
instant, the plan for the proposed elevated road, 
from the west side of the Sehuylkill to the com- 
pany’s property at Fifteentn and Market streets. 
This plan, by which the terminus of the road is to 
be transferred to this point, involves the construc- 
tion of a double track iron bridge across the river, 
contiguous to Filbert street. The approaches on 
the western side will run north of the grain house, 
and on the eastern side, just north of the Gas 
Works, the track continuing down south of Filbert 
street and near the present line on Jones street to 
Fifteenth street. The company has purchased a 
large number of the propertics along the route, and 
when the purchases are completed there will be 
area sufficient for a roadway of niae tracks without 
any interference with the street or sidewalks of 
Filbert street. The grade of the road will be 17 
feet higher than the street grade, thus avoiding any 
obstructions er likelihood of accident at the cross- 
ings.— Public Ledger. 





NOTICES 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will meet next Fourth-day afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
at Race street meeting house. 

The Moxthly Meeting held at Green street next 
Fifth-day, 10} A. M. 

Spruce Street Monthly, Sixth-day next, 10} A. M. 

The last is held on the last Sixth-day but one in 
each month, the other two on Fourth-day and Fifth- 
day previous thereto. 





The Circular Meetings in the Western Quarter for 
the coming three months aré at 
Penn’s Grove on second First-day of Eighth month. 
Unionville - 6 Ninth * 
Kennett * . Tenth “ 
Amos C. Batpwin, Clerk. 





STOCK MARKET. 















REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 12, 1879. 
PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, 


Wheat, Penn and Del red1074@ 1 0844 









Reported by Howard W. ee, Reported by Roberts & Williams, Western old......... ~ 1 W@ 

Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Commission Merchants, 243 North AMIDE? .......0.-eeeee seen 1064%@ 107% 
State 6s 8d series............... 106%@ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Rye, Western and Penna. 59@ 60 
City 68 Old .....0.0.cccccceseccceees 119 @110 Subject to Market fluctuations. Corn, Mixed. in elevator.. 16'4@ 4734 
CiLY G8 NOW...00...ceccresoseceeees 118 -@120% | Butter, Prints, perb. 14@ 20 Yeow..ccccorersecereeeee 46 49 
Cam & Amb 6s of ’89...........l06%@I13 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 9@ 12 | Oats, white.....c.csvseseee an 25 
Lehigh Vai c m 6s r............109 @109} Ilinois, lowa & Wis..... 10@ 13 BEIZOd ..cccoccccccccccees = 38 
N Central RR 58.......0c000000 654%4@ 67 N. Y, State Firkins, “ 183@ = 17 | Clover-seed, prime, new.. 64@ 7 
N Penna Ist M 62......00...-..1084@ Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 11@_ = 18 | ‘Limothy-seed.........ceecsseee 1 80@ 1 85 
N Penna g M 75 F........00-000-114 @ Western, —sscesesee 8@ 10/ Flax-seed......... eoceressesesece 1#@ 
‘Penva & N York C 74..........1194@ Poultry—Spr een ae lb 12@ 13) Hay, Penn Tim per ton....13 00@15 50 
Readiog ¢ M 75 F....00« -112 @112 Alive Chickensold“ .. 10@ ll West’rn and Mx’d....11 00@12 00 
Pitts Cint & St Louis 73.......1064@107 Ducks, * =~ 8 Rye Straw.......... +10 CO@I1L AN 
Texas & Pacific ist m 6s.....102 @ 10214 Lard, prime, perlb .. 5@ 7 heat Straw......... 8 00@ 9 00 
Warren & Franklin 7s. - 8 @ Live Calves, ae 44%@ 6 | Corn Meal, per bbl. 

Cam & Atl pfid....«-...... 433{@ 44 | New potatoes per bbi.......... 1 WU@ 1 25| Bran, per ton......- 12 50@13 00 
Outawissa pfrd........ ... oes 424%@ 43 | Onions, per bbl........... -300@ 325) At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Del & Bouud Brook RR...... 95 @ Apple 8.0000 -cocccccccccesercesvescooe 1 00@ 2 25 | the market for Beef Cattle during the 
Lehigh Val RR.....0... ....000 oo 417Z@ 4254 | POars,.....ccoccrccceeserese eogenencee 1 50@ 5 00/| past week was moderately active and 
N Central RR ...cssesssseeeee 184@ 1934 | Peaches, per Crate.......+sere 65@ 1 00| prices were well maintained. We quote 
North Pacitic RR...... 00... 15%4@ 17 Watermelons, per 100 ........ 4 CO@14 00 | extra at 54%@5%c.; good at 5@4c.; 
= *¢ plird......0. 4444@ 47 | Canteloupes, per basket...... 15@ 25} medium at 414@1%c., and common at 
North Penna RR..........ss0008 45 @ Plums, Damson, per bu...... 2 00@ 2 50 | 84@4Ke. 
PONDA RR..ceecceseesereeereenseees 40 @ 41 | Grapes, per Ib.....:00..00-seceeee 5@ 8 ambs.—Market dull. We quote ex- 
Reading RR.....0vseseveseersesees 19%@ 2b | Wool, tub washed........0000+ 388@ 42] tra at 6@64c% good at 54@5%4c.; me- 
United KR of N J........s000 145 @146 Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 16] dium, 4@5c. per |b.; common, $1.50@2. 
Lehigh Coal & Nav Co........ 24 @ 2434 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per ib 5@ 6 Hogs.—3,725 head arrived; market 
People’» Pa-s RR. - 204%@ 21% Western, e 4@ 5%] dull; extra Chicago sold at £Yc.; good, 
Girard Bank....... ; @ Smoked hams “ 10%@ 11| 54%c; meuium, 54c’, and common, 5c. 
Ins Co of N AMEP.........s0000 314@ 3114 | Tallow “ 84%@ 5% | —Kecord. 














